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tions towards Ireland according to his lights. I wrote
to Mr. Gladstone, and gave him an account of the con-
versation, very much as I have given it now in these
pages, and I received from him a kindly acknowl-
edgment of my letter, and an acknowledgment that
certainly did not seem to convey the idea that his
purposes towards Ireland were in any degree likely
to be affected by Mitchel's judgment as to their possi-
ble effect upon the fortunes of Ireland. Indeed, I for
myself regarded Mitchel's expression of opinion as the
highest tribute of praise that could be given to the
purposes which Gladstone and Bright had in view when
opening the new chapter of England's policy in her
dealings with the Irish people.

In later years I had many opportunities of meeting
Mr. Gladstone. He was always very kind to me, and
often invited me to dine with him. When I became a
member of the House of Commons he was very kind
and courteous to me, and more than once went out of
his way to give an encouraging word when I had said,
in a speech, anything which seemed to him worthy of
notice. This was all the more generous and gracious
on his part, because for some years the Irish Nationalist
party was thrown into an attitude of constant antagonism
to that one of his administrations which came into power
in the spring of 1880. Those were the years of contin-
uous obstruction, and Mr. Gladstone felt very deeply, I
have reason to know, the attitude taken up by the Irish
Nationalist members. He had abolished the Irish State
Church, he had brought in the first measure of genuine
reform in the Irish Land Tenure system, he knew that
some of us thoroughly understood his just and beneficent
purposes with regard to Ireland, and he felt disappointed,
no doubt, because despite of all that he had done we still
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